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ABSTRACT . . . 

To determine requirements of a statistical 

information system for meeting projected manpower requirements of the 
1 PRO'S and 1 980's, a historical review was made of manpower 
q envelopments and problems in Europe and the United States. By the 
19 50's the importance of adequate manpower and labor force 
information in the United States had been established, but efficacy 
of the information was not studied until 1961 when a federal 
committee was appointed to appraise employment and unemployment . 
statistics. In the early 1960's the manpower information emphasis 
began to shift from improvement and expansion of data input to 
pfficient management of data output. Factors responsible for this 
emphasis shift were: (1) rapid expansion of ’'active manpower policy 

legislation, (2) increasing heterogenity of manpower statistics 
sources, (3) interdisciplinary aspects, (4) introduction of planning, 
programing, and budgeting systems, and (5) labor market _ mechanisms. 
Information systems have been developed, but most are directed to the 
internal labor market of companies and government agencies. Only a ^ 
few are nationwide, and these are limited to specialized and selected 
manpower groups. A more comprehensive nationwide data _ 
storage-r etr ieval system is £easible r but there are certain ethical 
ana technological problems requiring solutions. (SB) 
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Preface 



This study began as an exploration of the requirements of a statistical infor- 
mation system for meeting the challenges to manpower policy foreseen for 
the 1970’s and 1980’s, It soon became apparent that insights and guidance 
could be gained from an extension of the inquiry to incluc.e experience of the 
past and of other countries and cultures. In this connecticn, I have benefited 
particularly from discussions with Mr. Rokuro Hotani, of the Japanese Ministry 
of Labor. 

The views I express in this study are my own and do not necessarily represent 
positions of the W. E. Upjbhn Institute for Employment Research, 



J. E, Morton 

Washington , D,C, 

November 1969 
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I. Early Roots in European History 

In this latter part of the twentieth century, manpower policy and manpower 
information to support policy are generally taken for granted as conventional 
institutions of our society. However, the active history of their application to 
manpower problems is relatively brief. Some of the manpower problems pres- 
ent, but only dimly recognized, in the early formative days of European nations 
arc therefore still extant in one shape or another in various nations, including 
the United States. This chapter's review of some of the e*rly problems and the 
reasons for their lack of solution may assist understanding of present issues 
on our own manpower scene. 

Manpower problems arc probably as old as mankind — or at least as old 
as the first prehistoric attempts of men to achieve some sort of organized com- 
munity effort, whether hunting, herding, crop-raising, or war. In any case, a 
large part of the earliest recorded history manifests the existence of manpower 
problems in its descriptions of major migrations and of wars waged for sub- 
jugation and annexation. For that point in time, the manifestations can be 
termed rudimentary manpower policy. Though primitive and blundering, they 
were direct (probably intuitive) responses to seemingly intolerable manpower 
problems. Some of the problems originated from surplus manpower pressure 
against resource limitations, others from depletion or deficiencies of manpower 
reservoirs. Various other rudimentary ways to deal with manpower difficulties 
can be traced through early history, but we would have to term all of them im- 
provisations rather than explicit policy in our modern sense of the term — 
especially since during much of that early time the idea of "manpower prob- 
lems" was not yet fully conceptualized. 

Thus, manpower policy and manpower information, as we define them, are 
relative newcomers to Western civilization. A certain matrix of elements had 
to develop before these two interdependent institutions could make their proper 
entrance : for manpower policy to exist, manpower problems had to be identi- 
fied; an intention and a decision mechanism to do something about the problems 
must exist; and finally there must be an inclination to base the course of action 
(at least ostensibly) on factual knowledge, i.e. statistical manpower information. 

The decision mechanisms which have made manpower' policy possible were 
themselves inventions that emerged only very gradually, along with the develop- 
ment and articulation of Western society. As to information, two functional 
types can be defined, and one of them — documentary information — emerged 
quite early. The other — operating information — although sometimes sub- 
merged in documentary information, took a longer time to appear on its own. 
Since its essential function was to provide underpinning for manpower policy 
decisions, very few vestiges of it could be identified until the process of man- 
power policy became more identifiable. 
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The early introduction of documentary information was in part the con- 
sequence of highly developed systems of jurisprudence — for example, the 
Praetorian Law of ancient Rome, the code of Jaws (Corpus Jvris Chilis ) pub- 
lished by Byzantine Emperor Justinian, and the Middle Ages’ accumulated 
body of canonical law — in which documentary evidence of explicit and 
rational procedures was an integral part. Furthermore, public administrative 
procedures in Roman times and throughout the Middle Ages generated a 
mass of lists, registers, and the like, Although the information from these 
sources is precious to the modern historian, in its own time it was not used as 
a basis for government policy or private managerial decisions on manpower. 
The nonuse is especially clear when one examines such managerial institutions 
of the Middle Ages as the princely courts, manors, guilds, clans, and extended 
households. Nevertheless, this early documentary information was the progen- 
itor of similar evidence that would be used as the bedrock in later operating 
information systems. 



Tho Precapitalist Period 

The few manpower problems that were identified during the early medieval 
period were solved mainly through custom and tradition. The stability — i.e„ 
lack of radical or frequent change — of institutions, technology, and, numer- 
ically, populations simplified most such problems considerably. In addition, the 
relative fragmentation of much of the social structure limited communication 
between the potential decision nuclei. Major manpower catastrophes, such as 
the Black Death in the fourteenth century and the numerous series of wars 
and sieges throughout the Middle Ages, were accepted complacently, along 
with the rest of the prevailing order, as being divinely ordained. And since a 
large part of the manpower supply was either indentured or slave labor, both 
geographic and functional mobility were in the main negligible. 

Within this general framework, however, were certain enclaves in various 
parts of Europe with characteristics that differed from those of the prevailing 
irrational and traditional socioeconomic climate: the Papal Household; the 
French and English royal courts; many of the monastic orders; and the large 
trading companies in Italy and north Germany. These were all entities whose 
existence depended on some degree of rational organization; therefore they 
needed to develop the kind of administrative and management procedures 
which called for quantitative information. The initial developments were some- 
what low key, but they must be credited with providing (1) the early roots of 
rational management and administrative procedures and (2) the foundation 
for applying information to decision making in both the private and public 
sector. 

In this context, it is interesting to consider the chronological relationship 
between the evolving socioeconomic structures of European states and the in- 
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vention (or adaptation) of the various instrumentalities that were necessary 
before any extensive use of the "art of reckoning” could be made. For example, 
positional numeration, which is indispensable to the art and was apparently 
known in India as far back as the eighth (or possibly ninth) century B.C., 1 
reached Europe (specifically Spain) via the Arabs at about the beginning of 
the eleventh century A.D. Only after its arrival and subsequent acceptance could 
accountability and calculability find their way into the decision making of those 
who were concerned with business, budgetary, and fiscal problems. The in- 
vention of bookkeeping is usually credited to the Franciscan Luca (Paccioli), 
who published his system in Venice in 1492. 2 However, some of the basic 
concepts of the technique had been developed during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in Italy and France, including the idea of the account itself and 
the dichotomy of double-entry bookkeeping (often referred to as a la Venezia 
method). In the fifteenth century the classification of the total account into 
profit, loss, and capital account was developed; with this invention it was finally 
possible to conceive of accounting as a description of a closed system wherein 
funds flowed through an enterprise. 

Curiously enough, the simple device of comparing alternative courses of 
action by striking a balance had still not been broached. This primitive pro- 
cedure (foreshadowing, however, the much more complex cost-benefit calculus 
of our own time) was not included in the system until the seventeenth century, 
when Dutch mathematician Simon Stevin suggested, in concept, a simple model 
for the treatment and comparison of inputs and outputs. 3 The model was not 
very efficient, because the quality of the input information was poor. And not 
until at least another generation later was the valuation problem in connection 
with inventorizing discovered. Jacques Savary is generally credited with the 
discovery, but Werner Sombart may be right in doubting that a real identifica- 
tion problem actually emerged much before the end of the eighteenth century. 4 

Obviously, the above brief notations trace, ex post facto, only the literary 
landmarks that contributed to the art of reckoning. The actual development s 

of the art was erratic and uncertain. The inventions described in the literature 
seeped very slowly through to the grassroots of economic and political life, in ; 

part because competent specialists (comparable perhaps to the operations- j 



1 B. Datta and A. N. Singh, History of Hindu Mathematics (Lahore: Barnarsi Das, 
1935-1938). 

2 Fra Luca da Bargo, Summa de arithtnetica, geometria proportioni e proportionalitd; 
English translation, Double Entry Book-keeping (London: Institute of Book-keepers, 
1866) . 

3 Simon Stevin, Wisconstighe Ghedachtenissen (1605-1608); French translation, A. 
Girard (ed.), Les oeuvres mathematiques (Leyden: B. & A. Elsevier, 1634). 

^Jacques Savary, Le parfait Negociant (Paris: J. Guignard fils, 1675); also see Werner 
Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus (Munich and Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1924- 
1927), Vol. II, Part 1. 
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